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ficient answer merely to enter a general denial of the earlier premises. 
The test of sufficiency lies in the solution of that very problem 
which served to show that these earlier premises were inadequate. 

In substance the criticism that I wish to urge is this: (1) The 
extension of the term object to events like emotions and volitions 
fails to account for a difference from other objects which is just 
as vital and just as significant as is the similarity. (2) Until some 
third possibility is demonstrated the alternative between the numer- 
ical identity and the numerical difference of quality perceived and 
actual quality must be presumed to be a genuine alternative, in the 
sense that its significance can not be entirely set aside by merely 
negative criticism. Merely to show that either or both of the alter- 
natives here suggested are untenable does not in itself lead a single 
step in the direction of realism, but leads, if anywhere, to skepticism. 
No doctrine can claim to rank as a constructive view unless it is 
prepared to make a positive statement regarding the relation between 
the quality known and the quality possessed by the physical object. 
No such statement, in unequivocal terms, has as yet been made by 
contemporary realism. Some definite responsibility must be as- 
sumed, some positive theory of objectivity must be maintained. It 
is certainly to be hoped that realism will remain no longer insensi- 
tive to its obligations, nor delay the contribution to the problem of 
knowledge which it has by implication pledged itself to make. 

B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 



GARMAN AS A TEACHER 1 

IN considering the sources of Professor Garman's power and in- 
fluence as a teacher it is not possible to separate entirely the 
personal from the professional. If this is possible in any subject it 
certainly ought to be more difficult in the case of a teacher of phi- 
losophy. We may at this time dwell on the purpose and methods of 
his work rather than on the personality that lay behind it, and yet 
it would merely be a question of emphasis. For the determining 
note in Professor Garman's teaching of philosophy was his concep- 
tion of philosophy. It was not for him primarily a subject to be 
studied for its own sake. I might say it was not studied as a sub- 
ject at all. He believed that every man who thinks at all must 
sooner or later face the alternatives which are represented in general 
by a spiritual or materialistic view of the world and of human 
action. He conceived it his task to aid young men in facing the 
1 Read at the meeting of the Western Philosophical Association, Chicago, 
March 29, 1907. 
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problem squarely, and with a method for its solution. For this pur- 
pose he selected his material, planned the order of subjects, and 
developed the technique of his instruction. 

As regards the first, the material of his course, his aim required 
him to exclude whatever did not bear pretty directly upon the 
present vital issue. He introduced into his course much material 
from the history of philosophy, on the one hand, and from physio- 
logical psychology, on the other. But it never was introduced as 
history or as an interesting process or experiment per se. He gave 
a most profound and illuminating treatment of Berkeley, Hume and 
Kant, but it was because he thought the present-day student could 
grapple with the critical problem most sturdily if he worked with 
the masters, or, as he was fond of saying, 'stood on the shoulders of 
the giants. ' He took up problems of hypnotism, morbid psychology, 
or psychophysics, in order that students might know the concrete 
conditions of the relations between mind and body and not specu- 
late vaguely or sentimentalize in place of thinking. Positively, his 
selection of material changed with the focus of the general thinking 
of the country. 

When he began his work in 1881, New England, particularly the 
strata from which Amherst College drew its students, was in a 
period of religious transition. It was no longer a controversy 
between orthodox and Unitarian, it was a fundamental issue between 
a religious and a non-religious view of the world and life. On the 
one hand, both the older Scottish intuitionism and the Emerson 
transcendentalism were seemingly relegated to the past by the re- 
statement of agnosticism in Spencer's 'First Principles'; on the 
other hand, the doctrine of evolution as interpreted by Spencer, and 
in TyndalPs Belfast address of '74, seemed to make matter and 
force the ultimate reality. As a reenforcement, Spencer's dream 
theory of the origin of religion seemed not only to the dogmatic the- 
ologian, but even to many sincere students, to carry the consequence 
that religion was only an illusion or a devil worship. Protests were 
publicly made when W. G. Summer, of Yale, used Spencer's 'Soci- 
ology' as a text for study. It is hard for the younger generation to 
realize how far we have come in two decades. But in the '80 's these 
issues were in the air. Students had not clearly formulated them, 
but they responded strongly when the opportunity was afforded to 
deal candidly and squarely with the real problems of the day. In 
the last decade the selection of material had been determined by 
another issue. In conversation five years ago Professor Garman said 
to me: "I don't find that students are troubled or interested now 
by the older epistemological or metaphysical questions. It is the 
social question, and I have changed my course to a new focus." 
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Material from spheres of economics and sociology was utilized, and 
the student was given at least a guiding thread with which to tread 
the maze of present business and society. To use the term at pres- 
ent in vogue, Professor Garman was pragmatic. Pragmatic, too, 
was the method of presenting the material. "Give them the light 
first," was the maxim of Julius Seelye, President of the College, 
and a dominating intellectual and religious personality in his time. 
But Garman was convinced that the light of reason was not sought 
or appreciated by a college student unless he first felt some need of 
it. It is not merely evil deeds which make men choose darkness. 
Conceit, laziness, distrust, prejudice, pietism and obscurantism, any 
or all of them may prevent an ardent welcome. It would not be 
quite a fair analysis to say that, like the evangelical preacher of 
former days, Garman thought conviction of sin necessary to the joy 
of salvation, and yet there was a similarity. The logical results of 
typical attitudes were shown, and the futility of blinking or evading 
the issues forced home, until a large proportion of the class were 
anxious to investigate and willing to work hard for their results. 

This preliminary process was naturally to a considerable degree 
negative. The old complaints made against Socrates were occasion- 
ally heard. Partly for this reason, Professor Garman was at one 
time accustomed to ask his students not to discuss their work with 
others until they had reached the constructive portions— a caution 
which to those who did not understand the whole situation seemed 
to give a sort of esoteric character to the course. 

The use of pamphlets, on which Professor Garman laid so much 
stress, was a device incidental to the general method of study 
through problems. To meet the inertia and friction caused by the 
increasing attention given to athletic and social interests he entered 
upon a plan which meant a large expenditure of money, from a 
moderate salary, and an enormous expenditure of time and labor. 
The most vigorous and lucid statement of some phase of the problem 
in hand was to be made accessible to the class. Furthermore, only 
the problem was to be given— not the solution. This they must try 
to work out. Every one who conducts a laboratory course aims at 
something of this. But the usual technique in philosophy has been 
to rely for the classic problems upon the texts of the classic authors, 
and for modern problems upon lectures. This may answer for the 
mature student. But for large classes of undergraduates, who are 
subject to all kinds of diversions, it is liable to objections. 

To place in the hand of every student a complete copy of every 
author who has made some stimulating statement is expensive. To 
spend a class hour in writing lecture notes seems too archaic a 
method of spending the time to appeal to an up to date under- 
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graduate. And I wonder if an instructor ever gives material in this 
fashion without a sort of reversed Rip Van Winkle sense that he 
has reverted to the medieval methods in use before the invention 
of printing. 

On the other hand, while to listen to a lecture without taking 
notes may have a value for certain purposes, no one likes to depend 
upon such a way of getting material for careful analysis. He 
wants to have the exact words before him for repeated perusal. 
Failing to convince the trustees that this laboratory equipment for 
philosophy was as essential as a laboratory equipment is for physics 
or chemistry, Professor Garman himself bought and installed in 
his house a printing press, hired a compositor for considerable 
periods, and for several years with the help of his wife did the 
press work and binding himself. His pamphlets were partly ex- 
tracts from authors, partly his own statements, criticisms and out- 
lines. Any pamphlet was cast aside the moment a better one could 
be substituted, or when change in the focus of interest made another 
treatment desirable. 

Nor did the technique stop with pamphlet and discussion. The 
students were frequently made to write out careful analyses, or to 
try their strength in meeting a question proposed. Their efforts 
were criticized with a detail which aimed not merely to tell the 
writer that he was in error, but to show him just where and how, 
and thus to help him to the right method. A teacher is apt to 
consider a course as satisfactory if he himself reaches some definite 
goal. Professor Garman 'a standard was more exacting. He did not 
consider the course a success unless every member of the class 
reached— not, indeed, an identical result, but a method, an ability 
to weigh evidence, a spirit of intellectual honesty, patience and 
thoroughness that would neither jump at conclusions, balk at diffi- 
culties, nor shy at novel and unwelcome truths. 

As Professor Pierce has written : " To his own mind, I have heard 
him say more than once, it was not so much the definite solution to 
a problem that was the great end in view as the equipment of the 
student with a method of thought by which any and all problems 
could be confidently attacked. To bring his students to an intel- 
lectual plane where they were in possession of an ineradicable con- 
viction that the processes of thought, if rightly used, could be made 
to yield them the truth, was, I believe, one of Professor Garman 's 
most cherished ambitions. To teach a student how to weigh evi- 
dence, and to arouse in him the conviction that he could do his own 
independent weighing and that truth's ultimate appeal lay in his 
own mind,— these were the constant endeavors of the class-room and 
the private conversation. And so successful were these efforts that 
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whatever burden of doctrine the Amherst student of philosophy may 
have carried away with his diploma, he at least carried away with 
him the dignified assurance that he possessed the efficient instrument 
of a sound philosophic method with which to meet the perplexities of 
whatever kind of life he might be called upon to lead. This, I be- 
lieve, is one of the crowning achievements of Professor Garman's 
work." 

A noteworthy trait in Professor Garman's class-room work was 
his sympathetic reception of objections and appreciation of difficul- 
ties. Instead of minimizing an objection he was more apt to restate 
it for the student so as to bring out much more than the student 
had seen in it. If he found that there was serious difficulty, I have 
known him many a time to go home, change entirely his plan of 
campaign, bring to the class next day a new pamphlet that would 
start a new line of thought, and finally, a fortnight later, bring the 
class up to the previous difficulty, but now with a point of view for 
which the difficulty was no longer serious. It was a part of his 
strategy never to let his students feel themselves hopeless before 
difficulties, never to leave unconquered strongholds in his rear, never 
to ask students to accept anything on his authority. 

No notice of Professor Garman would be at all adequate which 
did not speak of his extraordinary charm of illustration. The ex- 
pulsive power of a new affection is an obvious psychological truth, 
but the student who saw this through the symbol of the oaks which 
kept their leaves through all the winter's storms but shed them at 
the first start of the new life of spring, found it a more vital fact 
than if stated in general form only. The physical sciences were 
constantly drawn upon ; the unity of the cosmos and a spiritual in- 
terpretation of reality seemed subtly evidenced by the analogies and 
symbols that were so effective in giving vividness of imagery to the 
most profound conceptions. 

We might go on to add this or that which contributed to Pro- 
fessor Garman's success,— but after all if these that we have named 
and others that might be named had not been the genuine expressions 
of a great mind and heart, seeking and finding its life by a certain 
inward necessity in the Socratic Eros,— they would have become 
mechanical and failed. It was because there was first of all this 
great personality, with a genuine interest in every student, that 
Professor Garman has achieved the immortality which, Plato tells 
us, every great soul craves, the living on in ideals, aspirations and 
enthusiasms that it has begotten in other souls. 

James H. Tufts. 

The University of Chicago. 



